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December  11 ,  1972 


Governor  Forrest  H.  Anderson 
President,  State  Board  of  Education 
State  Capitol 
Helena,  Montana  59601 

Dear  Governor  Anderson: 


The  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  is  pleased  to  transmit  its 
Third  Annual  Report  on  Vocational  Education.  This  report,  made  in  accordance 
with  P.L.  90-576,  is  forwarded  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  its  use  and 
for  transmittal  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education.  As  you  know,  the  law  provides  that 
when  forwarded,  this  report  may  be  accompanied  by  any  comments  that  the  State 
Board  thinks  are  appropriate. 

We  have  made  every  effort  to  be  objective  in  our  evaluation  and  believe 
that  implementation  of  the  recommendations  will  lead  to  better  vocational  education 
for  the  people  of  Montana. 


Respectfully, 


,7 


(Mrs. )  Linda  Skaar 
Chairman 
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INTRODUCTION 

"It  is  virtually  an  article  of  faith  in  modern  industrial  nations 
that  there  is  a  clear  cause  and  effect  relationship  between  education  and 
the  ability  to  earn  a  decent  living.   And  there  are  innumerable  statistics 
to  support  this  contention:   College  graduates  make  more  money  than  high 
school  graduates,  who  in  turn  have  higher  incomes  than  those  who  dropped 
out  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  grade,  and  so  on  down  the  line.   But  far  too 
many  people  who  should  know  better  equate  earning  power  solely  with  academic 
education.   They  are  like  the  lawyer  who  noted  with  suprise  that  his  legal 
fees  weren't  as  high  as  the  plumbing  bill  he  had  just  been  handed.  'I  know,' 
said  the  plumber,  'that's  why  I  gave  up  law." 

"Despite  the  explosion  in  higher  education  over  the  past  two  decades 
or  so,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  estimates  that  only  two 
of  ten  present  high  school  students  will  receive  baccalaureate  degrees. 
For  many  of  those  who  don't,  vocational  education  may  provide  the  most  direct 
route  to  good  jobs  in  the  trades  and  crafts  and  in  technical  fields.   How 
well  is  today's  vocational  education  system  serving  these  young  people?"  * 
The  Montana  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  has  attempted  to 
provide  at  least  part  of  the  answer  to  this  question  in  the  following  report. 
The  analysis  and  suggestions  offered  here  are  to  assist  decision  makers  in 
the  difficult  but  worthy  task  of  planning  for  vocational  education. 


*  Ellis  Rottman,  Editor,  Manpower ,  vol.  4,  no.  11,  November  1972 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES 

To  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  the  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational 
Education  several  activities  were  conducted  and  participated  in  by  the 
Council  during  the  past  year.   The  following  played  a  particular  role 
in  assisting  the  Council  to  compile  the  report. 

1.  Conducted  sample  survey  of  secondary  and  post-secondary 
students  and  teachers,  principals,  and  directors. 

2.  Reviewed  legislative  needs  relating  to  vocational  education 
and  submitted  five  resolutions  to  the  State  Board  during 
1972  on  this  topic. 

3.  Cooperatively  developed  with  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  a  public  information  project  on 
vocational  education. 

4.  Contributed  information  to  members  of  the  constitutional 
convention. 

5.  Met  with  several  individuals  of  the  lay  public  (students, 
parents,  school  board  members,  business  men,  educators) 
discussing  vocational  education. 

6.  Made  formal  presentations  on  vocational  education  to 
several  different  groups. 

7.  Met  several  times  jointly  with  the  Office  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  and  local  vocational  education 
administrators  regarding  legislation,  funding,  coordination, 
communication,  and  other  topics  of  mutual  concern. 

8.  Conducted  three  public  meetings  in  different  areas  of  the 
state  on  vocational  education.   The  information  gained  from 
these  meetings  was  used  in  the  development  of  this  report. 

9.  Participated  in  meetings  of  all  post-secondary  education 
administrators  to  promote  cooperative  planning  and  administrat- 
ion of  post-secondary  education. 

10.  Invited  special  interest  groups  to  make  presentation  to  the 
Council  on  their  view  of  vocational  education  needs. 

11.  Reviewed  reports  on  vocational  education  prepared  by  the 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

12.  Studied  research  reports  and  statistical  data  from  sources  such 


as;  Employment  Security  Division,  Planning  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Division,  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Agriculture  Educa- 
tion Department  at  Montana  State  University,  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education,  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, United  States  Department  of  Labor,  United  States  Congress, 
Montana  Legislature,  Montana  Economic  Study,  Governor's  Manpower 
Planning  and  Development  Advisory  Council,  Bureau  of. Business 
and  Economic  Research  at  University  of  Montana,   Montana  State 
Plan  for  the  Administration  of  Vocational  Education,  and  several 
reports  from  other  agencies  both  in  and  outside  the  State  of 
Montana. 

13.  Council  staff  met  regularly  with  the  director  and  staff  of  the 
Vocational  and  Occupational  Component  of  the  Of f ice  of  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  discussing  activities,  ideas 
and  concerns  of  each  group  relative  to  vocational  education. 


i 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  Montana  Advisory  Council  Recommends  that: 

I.  The  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and. the 
Employment  Security  Division  cooperate  in  gathering  regional 
employment  data.   Vocational  education  planning  should  be  based 
on  both  state  and  regional  data. 

II.  The  individual  training  institutions  assume  the  responsibility 
for  informing  entering  students  of  the  employment  possibilities 
(in  and  out-of-the  state),  potential  salaries,  full  descriptions 
of  the  training  provided  and  related  jobs  which  may  be  available 
to  them. 

III.  The  disadvantaged  receive  a  high  priority  for  vocational-  train- 
ing whether  our  judgments  are  made  on  a  purely  humanitarian 
basis  or  a  coldly  economic  one.   More  of  the  disadvantaged  peo- 
ple should  be  helped  by  vocational  training  than  are  currently 
being  served  in  Montana. 

IV.  As  soon  as  program  exit  figures  are  available,  the  Office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  undertake  a  manpower  cor- 
relation study  similar  to  that  recently  completed  in. the. state 
of  Oregon.   This  study  is  an  effort  to  analyze  the  extent. to 
which  educational  programs  in  that  state  are  compatible. with 
manpower  requirements.    Such  a  manpower  study  for.  Montana 
should  be  based  on  the  regional  labor  market  as  well  as  the 
state  market. 

V.  Continued  and  intensified  efforts  be  made  to  increase  cooperation, 
coordination  and  articulation  of  educational  efforts  among  agen- 
cies as  well  as  individuals  involved  in  providing  for  the  voca- 
tional needs  of  people. 

VI.  The  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
Employment  Security  Division  cooperatively  develop  a  system  where- 
by job  placement  counselors  are  specifically  assigned  and  strate- 
gically located  and  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  providing 
job  placement  assistance  for  students. 

VII.  The  State  Board  study  the  possibility  of  providing  added,  mone- 
tary incentives  to  the  local  districts  to  encourage  them  to  pro- 
vide more  adult  vocational  education. 

VIII. The  State  Board  of  Education  work  with  all  public  post^secondary 
institutions  on  problem  of  acceptance  of  those  proficiencies 
already  possessed  by  a  student,  thus  eliminating  unnecessary  course 
reptetition. 


The  Council  would  also  like  to  reemphasize  the  recommendation 
parts  of  five  resolutions  submitted  to  the  State  Board  in  September 
of  1972. 

1.  "We  recommend  the  State  Board  of  Education,  as  the  highest 
policy  making  board  for  education  in  Montana,  accept  the  concept  of 
Career  Education  and  reflect  such  acceptance  in  their  biennium 
budget  in  support  of  education  in  Montana." 

2.  "The  Council  recommends  that  the  State  Board  of  Education 
give  strong  budget  and  administrative  support  to  post-secondary 
vocational  education." 

3.  "The  Council  recommends  that  the  State  Board  of  Education 
submit  to  the  legislature  an  appropriation  request  reflecting  a 
significant  increase  of  state  funds  for  vocational  education." 

4.  "We  recommend  the  State  Board  of  Education  propose  and  sup- 
port legislative  action  which  would  eliminate  the  present  dilemma 
regarding  the  leasing,  purchasing,  or  construction  of  adequate  post- 
secondary  vocational  education  facilities  and  provide  financial  means 
to  meet  the  facility  needs  of  present  and  future  post-secondary  vocat- 
ional education  as  expressed  in  Article  X  of  the  newly  adopted 
constitution  of  Montana." 

5.  "We  recommend  the  State  Board  of  Education  promote  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  legislative  status  of  vocational  education  and 
request  the  assistance  of  all  available  sources  to  conduct  this  re- 
view and  prepare  proposed  legislation  recommended  by  the  review." 


EVALUATION  GOAL  I 


HOW  APPROPRIATE  WERE  THE  STATE'S  GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES 
AS  SET  FORTH  IN  THE  STATE  PLAN? 


Were  the  Goals  and  Priorities  Suitable  in  Terms  of  Student  Needs 
and  Employment  Opportunities? 

The  broad  goals  found  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1972  State  Plan  are 
generally  those  required  by  the  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968,  and 
hence  necessary  in  order  to  receive  federal  funds  in  this  category. 
Although  these  are  worthy  goals  and  their  inclusion  is  understandable, 
the  plan  does  not  appear  to  contain  additional  goals  based  on  the  un- 
ique problems  and  needs  of  Montana  students. 

Over  the  past  two  decades  the  economy  in  Montana  has  not 
expanded  fast  enough  to  supply  jobs  for  persons  of  labor  market 
age.   This  has  forced  a  large  out-migration,  particularly  of  those 
persons  aged  18  to  24.   Such  a  situation  makes  effective  planning 
for  vocational  education  in  Montana  very  difficult.   In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  know  many  of  our  vocational  students  will  have 
to  find  employment  out  of  state,  to  our  knowledge  no  information 
on  the  regional  job  market  is  gathered  for  use  in  vocational 
education  planning. 

The  unemployment  rate  in  Montana  is  usually  1  to  2%  above 
the  national  figure  and  currently  presents  a  particularly  bleak 
picture.   The  last  figures  reported  by  the  Employment  Security 
Division  placed  Montana  unemployment  at  6.8%,  and  the  report 
predicted  that  unemployment  would  rise  to  over  10%  by  February 
of  1973.   Such  a  situation  makes  it  particularly  important  that 
students  entering  vocational  education  training  in  Montana  be 
informed  of  the  job  possibilities  in  their  chosen  area  of  training 
both  in  Montana  and  in  the  western  region  of  the  country. 

The  Montana  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  recom- 
mends that  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  Employment  Security  Division  cooperate  in  gathering 
regional  employment  data.   Vocational  Education  planning  should 
be  based  on  both  state  and  regional  data.   Also,  it  is  recommend- 
ed that  all  institutions  assume  the  responsibility  for  informing 
the  students  of  the  employment  possibilities  (in  and  out-of-state) , 
potential  salaries,  full  descriptions  of  the  training  provided  and 
related  jobs  which  they  might  be  able  to  fill  with  that  particular 
training. 


Were  the  Goals  and  Procedures  Sufficiently  Comprehensive  in  Terms 
of  Specific  Population  Groups  such  as  the  Disadvantaged  and  the 
Handicapped? 

The  fiscal  year  1972  State  Plan  projected  that  the  enrollment 
of  disadvantaged  students  in  vocational  education  would  increase 
from  6%  in  1970  to  9.4%  in  1972.   This  goal  was  exceeded  slightly 
(9.6%)  but  only  4754  disadvantaged  students  are  enrolled  in  all 
vocational  education  programs  and  not  all  of  these  are  receiving 
special  services  to  assist  them  in  their  education.   Table  one 
shows  the  comparisons . 

Table  1 

The  Disadvantaged 

1970       1972      1972 

-Enrollments  Projections  Actual 
Percent  disadvantaged              6.0  %       9.4%      9.6% 
population  enrolled  (4754  students) 

in  vocational  education 

Number  disadvantaged  30         75        30 

enrolled  in  cooperative 

programs 

Total  number  instructional         42         55        35* 
programs 

Total  number  disadvantaged         70         140       178 
enrolled  in  vocational 
education  work  study 

*Program  emphasis  changed;  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  integrate 
the  disadvantaged  into  the  regular  program  and  give  them  special 
help  rather  than  segregating  them  into  special  programs. 


Governmental  agencies  using  different  criteria  for  identifying 
the  disadvantaged  show  various  totals,  but  whether  there  be  27,000 
disadvantaged  in  Montana  or  49,000,  the  Annual  Manpower  Report  Fiscal 
Year  1973  would  apply: 


Barriers  to  Employment  of  the  Disadvantaged 

Past  experience  indicates  that  disadvantaged  individuals 
don't  have  as  much  trouble  adjusting  to  the  competitive 
labor  market  as  they  do  becoming  part  of  it.   The  most 
common  factors  hindering  these  persons  from  entering  the 
labor  market  are  as  follows: 


A.  Lack  of  Education  and/or  Skills  .  .  . 

B.  Lack  of  Training  or  Experience  .  .  . 

C.  Social  Difficulties-Employers  are  understandably 
hesitant  about  hiring  persons  with  police  records 
and  placement  of  these  persons,  even  those  who  are 
qualified,  is  at  best,  difficult.   Other  handicaps, 
physical  or  mental  illness,  lack  of  transportation, 
to  name  a  few,  sometimes  restrict  a  person  from 
obtaining  employment.  1 

D.  Family  and/or  Child  Care  Responsibilities  .  .  . 

About  half  of  the  handicapped  enrolled  in  vocational  educat- 
ion are  receiving  special  services  to  assist  them  in  succeeding 
in  vocational  education,  but  only  4%  of  the  handicapped  in  the 
state  are  enrolled  in  vocational  education. 

Were  the  Goals  and  Priorities  Related  Appropriately  to  Manpower 
Development  in  the  State? 

A  judgment  on  this  question  is  difficult  to  make,  because 
reliable  data  are  not  available  to  indicate  how  accurately  the 
output  of  the  vocational  education  system  matches  with  employ- 
ment needs.   Figures  available,  however,  do  give  reason  to 
question  how  good  a  match  there  actually  is. 

Three  sets  of  numbers  are  presented  in  Table  2:   projected 
employment  needs  (for  both  expansion  and  replacement)  for  eight 
job  categories  for  the  years  1972  and  1976;  the  projected  1972 
"output"  (those  trained  for  employment)  in  these  fields;  and 
finally  the  enrollment  in  public  vocational  training  schools  in 
the  same  categories  in  1972. 

It  must  be  recognized  of  course  that  enrollments  will  be  subject 
to  attrition  from  various  causes,  and  possibly  at  different  rates 
in  different  fields.   Invariably,  the  final  output  will  be  lower 
than  enrollment,  and  the  number  choosing  to  enter  the  vocation  for 
which  they  were  trained,  is  usually  even  smaller.   (See  page  20.) 
But  what  is  significant  about  the  three  sets  of  numbers  in  this 
table  is  that  not  only  do  they  not  agree,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
detectable  similarity  in  the  size  and  direction  of  the  differences; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  attrition  was  taken  into 
account . 

At  one  extreme,  for  example,  are  technical  occupations,  where 
1972  projected  output  (Fiscal  1972  State  Plan)  is  40%  greater  than 
projected  employment  needs.   But  enrollment  in  courses  leading  to 
these  occupations  are  six  times  the  1972  needs,  and  five  times  the 
projected  1976  needs.   At  the  other  extreme  are  Home  Economics  wage 
earning  occupations.   The  number  of  trained  and  available  graduates 
projected  by  the  State  Plan  would  satisfy  a  little  over  one  third  of 

State  of  Montana  Annual  Manpower  Planning  Report,  FY  1973, 
pages  26-27. 
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projected  demand;  but  total  enrollment  in  Home  Economics  wage 
earning  vocational  education  this  year  would  satisfy  less  than 
a  quarter  of  the  1972  needs,  and  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
1976  needs.   Admittedly,  students  cannot  be  forced  into  training 
they  do  not  want  to  take,  nor  should  they  be  denied  courses 
merely  on  the  grounds  that  job-hunting  in  that  field  may  be  difficult 
But  nevertheless,  the  above  comparison  gives  rise  to  a  question  as 
to  how  much  of  the  planning  and  counselling  for  vocational  training 
is  actually  done  with  an  eye  on  the  labor  market.   (See  appendix  D, 
p.  43.) 

It  is  clear  that  forthcoming  data  from  the  Entry-Exit  follow- 
up  system  are  needed.   Availability  of  output  figures  to  match 
the  information  now  available  on  students  entering  vocational 
programs  will  make  it  possible  to  compare  these  with  projections 
made  in  the  state  plan  and  provide  data  for  a  needed  manpower 
correlation  study  to  analyze  the  extent  to  which  educational  pro- 
grams in  the  state  are  compatible  with  state  and  regional  man- 
power needs. 


To  What  Extent  Were  the  State  Goals  Met  During  Fiscal  Year  1972 
and  To  What  Extent  Does  This  Represent  an  Improvement  over  Last 
Year? 

In  addition  to  the  objectives  shown  in  Table  2  the  State 
Plan  sets  forth  many  objectives  not  related  to  specific  occupa- 
tional areas.   These  are  found  in  tables  3  through  9. 

Table  3 

Vocational  Education  Objectives  in  the  Secondary  School 


Percent  of  secondary  vocational 
students  entering  post-secondary 
vocational  education  programs 


1970 
Actual 
15% 


1972 
Projection 
19% 


1972 
Actual 
23% 


Total  number  of  instructional 
programs 


332 


345 


443 


Percent  of  students  available 
for  work,  placed  in  jobs 
following  training 


30% 


36% 


28% 


Percent  of  students  completing 
program  with  marketable  skills 

Vocational  student-guidance 
counselor  ratio 


42% 

43% 

41% 

(3500) 

(4472) 

1  to 

1  to 

1  to 

400 

300 

400 

10 


In  1972  more  high  school  students  were  enrolled  in  more 
programs  in  vocational  education  than  in  1970.   However,  as 
noted  in  Table  3,  a  smaller  percent  of  those  who  completed 
training  are  being  employed.   This  may  be  because  we  are  over- 
training in  some  occupational  areas  (see  Table  2)  or  it  may 
reflect  the  depressed  job  market  or  still  other  unknown  factors 


Table  4 


Vocational  Education  Objectives:   Post-Secondary 


Percent  of  population  age 
15-24  enrolled  in  post- 
secondary  vocational  education 


1970 

Actual 

1% 


1972 
Projection 

2% 
(3754) 


1972 
Actual 

3% 
(4125) 


Percentage  of  post-secondary 
(2  yr.)  students  enrolled 
in  vocational  education 


40% 


66% 


50% 


Total  number  of  instructional 
programs 


76 


84 


122 


Percentage  of  students  available 
for  work  placed  in  jobs  following 
training 


92% 


100% 


93*  * 


Number  of  instructional  programs 
for  emerging  occupations 


Vocational  student-guidance 
counselor  ratio 


1  to 
325 


1  to 
300 


1  to 
255 


*  We  do  not  know  how  well  the  jobs  were  related  to  training. 


At  the  post-secondary  level,  improvement  is  shown  over  the 
1970  figures.   In  three  categories  out  of  five,  the  actual  situ- 
ation fell  short  of  the  objectives,  but  limited  funds  appear  to 
be  responsible  for  the  difficulty  in  meeting  at  least  two  of  the 
three  unmet  goals.   Programs  for  emerging  occupations  need  greater 
consideration.   They  may  well  replace  some  presently  supported 
programs . 
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Table  5 
Vocational  Education  Objectives:   Adult 


Percentage  of  adult  population 
enrolled  in  adult  vocational 
education 

Total  number  of  instructional 
programs 

New  instructional  programs 


1970       1972       1972 
Actual   Projection   Actual 


1.5% 


95 


3.6% 


105 


10 


5% 


69 


19 


More  adults  were  enrolled  in  adult  vocational  education  than 
predicted.   A  total  of  8,729  adults  (26%  of  the  total  vocational 
education  enrollment)  were  enrolled  in  adult  vocational  education 
programs.   The  course  offerings  appear  to  be  more  flexible  than 
those  at  other  levels  of  vocational  education.   If  numbers  of  adult 
programs  had  not  been  reduced  since  1970,  still  higher  enrollments 
might  have  resulted. 


Table  6 
Exemplary  Project  Objectives 


1970       1972       1972 
Actual   Projection   Actual 


Number  of  projects 

Number  of  students  served 

Number  of  non-profit  private 
school  students  participating 


5 

709 

0 


5 

900 

35 


8 
1587 


0* 


*  There  are  no  non-profit  private  schools  in  the  areas  where 
exemplary  programs  were  located. 

In  1972,  75%  more  students  were  served  by  exemplary  projects 
than  was  projected.   In  spite  of  the  projection  no  non-profit 
private  school  children  participated  in  these  exemplary  projects 
because  none  were  in  the  communities  conducting  exemplary  projects 
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Table  7 


Consumer  and  Homemaking  Objectives 


Number  of  programs  serving  youth 
in  economically  depressed  areas 

Number  of  programs  serving  adults 
in  economically  depressed  areas 

Number  of  programs  serving  youth 
emphasizing  consumer  education 

Number  of  programs  serving  adults 
emphasizing  consumer  education 


1970 
Actual 

25 


1972 
Projection 

30 


92 


110 


1972 
Actual 

60 


116 


(564  students) 


It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  60  out  of  87  vocational 
consumer  and  homemaking  programs  are  located  in  economically 
depressed  areas.   This   is  double  the  number  of  programs  predicted 
for  1972  and  shows  substantial  progress  in  this  area. 


Table  8 


Objectives  in  Cooperative  Education 


Number  of  programs 

Number  of  programs  in  secondary 
schools 


1970 

1972 

1972 

Actual 

Projection 

Actual 

17 

12 

34 

15 

9 

27 

Number  of  post-secondary 
schools  offering  programs 

Number  of  employers  participating 


95 


160 


210 
(estimate) 


A  significant  increase  in  the  number  of  programs  was  achieved, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  because  more  school  districts  offered  cooper- 
ative programs  this  year,  their  individual  share  of  the  available  funds 
was  lower . 


It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  number  of  cooperative  vocational 
education  programs  has  doubled  in  the  past  two  years.   Cooperative  vocation- 
al education  is  an  educational  method  by  which  students  receive  on-the- 
job  training  in  addition  to  related  classroom  instruction.   It  can  be 
particularly  effective  in  bringing  vocational  education  opportunities 
to  students  in  small  high  schools.   Cooperative  education  should  receive 
continued  encouragement  both  from  local  schools  and  the  Office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Table  9 
Work-Study  Objectives 


1970 
Actual 


1972      1972 
Projection  Actual 


Number  of  secondary  schools 
offering  programs 

Number  of  post-secondary  schools 
offering  programs 


14 


14 


19 


2* 


*  Funds  for  work-study  appropriated  under  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  have  been  used  mostly  in  the  secondary 
schools  because  students  at  the  post-secondary  level  are 
eligible  for  college  work-study  funds. 

A  number  of  vocational  education  research  projects  were  planned 
to  start  in  fiscal  year  1972  according  to  the  FY  1972  State  Plan. 
Among  these  were: 

1.  Survey  of  employment  opportunities 

A  survey  of  Agri-Production  Manpower  was  completed  in  fiscal 
year  1972.   A  second  phase,  a  survey  of  Agri-Business  Manpower  was 
completed  too  late  to  be  included  in  this  report.   "The  results  of 
this  survey  will  be  used  to  upgrade  existing  secondary,  post-second- 
ary, and  adult  vocational  agriculture  curriculums,  in  order  that  the 
curriculums  meet  the  needs  of  the  agriculture  industry  and  that 
training  be  given  students  in  areas  where  there  is  a  demand  for 
employees. "1  These  studies  are  perhaps  critical  because  agricultural 
employment  has  declined  steadily  for  a  number  of  years. ^   If  it 
is  predicted  that  decreasing  employment  opportunities  in  agricult- 
ural production  are  to  continue,  but  those  in  agriculture  related 
business  are  to  remain  the  same  or  increase,  then  vocational  agri- 
culture courses  may  well  require  re-direction. 

2 .  Survey  of  curriculum  based  on  job  analysis 

The  survey  of  curriculum  based  on  job  analysis  is  just  begin- 
ning.  A  study  of  employment  opportunities  has  been  completed  in 
the  agriculture  area.   Similar  surveys  are  needed  in  the  other 
vocational  education  service  areas  before  a  complete  curriculum 
survey  can  be  accomplished. 

1  Descriptive  Report  of  Program  Activities  for  Vocational  Education 
Fiscal  Year  1972,  page  19,  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Helena,  Montana. 

Annual  Manpower  Planning  Report,  page  20,  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry,  Helena,  Montana,  1972. 
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3.  Identification  of  handicapped,  disadvantaged,  and  unemployed 
youth 

The  entry-exit  system  is  supplying  information  on  handicapped, 
disadvantaged,  and  unemployed  youth  who  have  entered  vocational 
education  programs.  Materials  have  been  developed  which  can  be 
used  by  administrators  to  identify  the  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped in  the  general  school  population.  It  would  be  useful  if 
a  method  could  be  devised  to  identify  unemployed  youth  who  have 
never  been. enrolled  in  vocational  education  programs. 

4.  Survey  of  secondary  education  dropouts 

A  questionnaire  on  dropouts  was  mailed  to  200  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  in  Montana  after  the  close  of  school  in  1972. 
Twenty-two  out  of  27  junior  high  schools  responded  and  128  out  of 
163  high  schools  responded.   The  150  schools  that  responded 
reported  the  following  figures  on  those  students  who  enrolled  for 
school  during  the  year. 

Grade  9   257  dropouts 
Grade  10   514 
Grade  11   511    " 

Grade  12   380   _^ 

1662  dropouts 

These  figures  do  not  reflect  those  students  who  failed  to 
enter  school  in  the  fall  because  they  had  dropped  out  over  the 
summer.   This  situation  coupled  with  the  lack  of  response  of 
fifty  schools  limits  the  usefulness  of  the  data.   The  Annual 
Manpower  Report  prepared  by  the  State  Employment  Security 
Division,  by  comparison,  estimates  nearly  three  times  (4,448) 
the  above  total  number  of  dropouts. 

5.  Needs  for  adult  and  continuing  education 

Local  teachers  of  adult  education  were  surveyed  for  their 
opinions  of  the  needs  in  adult  education.   As  a  result  of  this 
survey,  a  change  in  the  approval  procedure  for  new  courses  has 
been  made.   Beginning  with  the  school  year  1973,  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  submit  courses  for  approval  by  the  Office  of  State  Public 
Instruction  before  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  schools  may 
delay  submission  until  three  weeks  before  the  course  is  to  start. 

6.  Evaluation  of  consumer  and  homemaking  courses 

The  continuing  evaluation  of  consumer  and  homemaking  courses 
has  resulted  in  more  emphasis  on  wage  earning  home  economics 
courses,  more  courses  aimed  at  boys  and  more  programs  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  the  Indians. 
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7 .  Survey  of  programs  of  five  post-secondary  vocational  technical 
centers 

From  the  survey  it  became  apparent  that  there  was  a  need  for 
closer  cooperation  between  the  five  centers.   The  center  directors, 
the  superintendent  of  their  school  districts,  staff  from  the  Office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  representatives  of 
the  Advisory  Council  now  meet  regularly.   This  committee  will 
review  all  requests  for  new  programs  before  formal  request  for 
approval  is  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.   Program  needs 
in  relation  to  the  whole  system  will  be  reviewed. 

8.  Develop  plan  for  occupational  and  vocational  education  K-14 

Instead  of  working  on  a  plan  for  occupational  and  vocational 
education  K-14,  the  state  office,  with  the  cooperation  of  class- 
room teachers  and  others,  has  been  working  on  a  guide  for  implemen- 
tation of  career  education.   This  guide  should  be  completed  during 
the  summer  of  1973.   Occupational  and  vocational  education  K-14 
will  be  an  integral  part  of  career  education. 
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EVALUATION  GOAL  II 


WHAT  WAS  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  WITH  WHICH 
PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  NEEDS  ARE  SERVED? 


Is  There  Valid  Data  Available  on  Job  Opportunities  and  Manpower 
Needs  for  Planning  Purposes? 

Although  data  are  still  very  sketchy  in  the  area  of  job 
opportunities  and  manpower  needs,  the  situation  has  been  improved. 
A  five  year  projection  by  the  employment  service,  and  other  man- 
power surveys  have  been  available  this  past  year.   Other  surveys 
are  presently  being  conducted  which  will  be  of  further  assistance 
(Agriculture  Education  Department,  Montana  State  University  Agri- 
culture Manpower  Study,  Bureau  of  Economic  Administration,  Annual 
County  Employment  Estimate,  and  State  Wide  Employment  Estimate) . 
A  problem  that  continues  to  plague  the  planner  as  well  as  the 
researcher  is  the  different  systems  of  data  gathering  and  account- 
ing which  are  used  by  different  agencies.   A  standardized  system  is 
sorely  needed  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  data  for  program 
planning  purposes. 

An  emerging  source  of  reasonably  reliable  data  for  manpower 
needs  planning  is  being  accumulated  in  the  Division  of  Planning 
and  Economic  Development  by  its  Information  Systems  Bureau.   This 
Regional  Economic  Information  System  is  storing  county  level 
data  from  many  sources  such  as  The  Employment  Security  Division, 
Social  Security  Administration,  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  can  tabulate,  analyze,  and  printout  the  data  at  a  nominal 
cost.   (See  discussion  under  Goal  I,  question  three.) 

To  What  Extent  is  There  Coordination  and  Articulation  Among 
Schools  and  Agencies  Relating  to  Occupational  Education  at 
All  Age  Levels? 

It  is  not  easy,  given  the  array  of  programs  shown  in  chart  1, 
(page  36)  and  table  11,  (page  35)  with  overlapping  coverage  and 
sources  of  funds,  to  achieve  anything  like  ideal  coordination 
and  articulation  between  programs.   Administering  programs  with 
three  sources  of  funds,  for  example,  invariably  means  three 
sets  of  guidelines,  three  reports,  and  perhaps  three  grant  appli- 
cations followed  by  three  financial  audits  and  three  program 
evaluations . 
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There  is  considerable  evidence,  however,  of  efforts  at  co- 
ordination and  articulation  by  both  secondary  and  post-secondary 
level  schools  in  administering  vocational  education  and  training. 
At  least  four  of  the  federally  funded  programs  listed  in  table 
10,  and  even  privately  funded  ones  like  apprenticeship  training, 
make  some  use  of  other  agency  facilities  and  staffs,  rather  than 
duplicating  efforts  and  facilities.   Post-secondary  guidance  and 
placement  counselors  from  the  five  centers  and  the  three  communi- 
ty colleges  are  visiting  high  schools.   In  cooperation  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  they  are  participating  in 
counselor  orientation  sessions  conducted  throughout  the  state,  to 
acquaint  them  with  post-secondary  vocational  education  opportunit- 
ies available  to  those  who  graduate  from  or  leave  high  school. 

The  State  Superintendent's  Office  has  widely  distributed 
a  brochure  describing  the  post-secondary  vocational  education 
opportunities  available  in  Montana.   A  directory  supplementary 
to  the  brochure  gives  detailed  information  on  all  post-secondary 
vocational  programs  in  the  state. 

Nevertheless,  our  visit  to  schools  in  the  state  system  de- 
scribed in  Goal  IV  revealed  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  to 
improve  communications.   Although  80%  of  secondary  students 
indicated  the  information  received  from  counselors  was  adequate 
or  excellent,  a  majority  of  the  same  sample  of  students  seemed 
not  to  be  aware  of  post-secondary  vocational  training  available 
to  them.   Even  in  communities  where  post-secondary  vocational 
education  was  offered,  we  found  a  surprising  number  of  high 
school  students  generally  unaware  that  such  opportunities  ex- 
isted . 

Chart  1  (page  36)  shows  the  bewildering  variety  of  involvement 
by  many  agencies.   In  spite  of  efforts  at  coordination,  it  is 
not  hard  to  find  instances  of  little  articulation  or  cooperation 
between  programs  of  different  agencies.   In  some  cases  agencies 
are  completely  unaware  that  other  programs  exist.   It  should 
be  pointed  out,  too,  that  chart  1,  and  table  11  do  not  exhaust 
the  list  of  existing  programs,  and  that  there  may  be  others  of 
which  we  have  no  knowledge.   The  need  for  continued  effort  to 
reduce  the  lack  of  coordination  and  articulation  is  evident. 

Another  kind  of  evidence  of  need  for  coordination  is  that 
although  a  provision  is  apparently  available  for  students  to 
"challenge"  courses  on  subjects  in  which  they  may  already  be 
proficient,  we  found  few  instances  where  this  is  actually  being 
done.   It  is  imperative  that  more  of  this  type  of  articulation 
be  developed  among  educational  institutions.   The  State  Board 
of  Education  might  well  take  the  lead  now  in  establishing  a 
system  for  acceptance  of  proficiency  already  possessed  by  a  stu- 
dent, and  not  require  him  to  repeat  training  just  to  make  his 
record  acceptable  to  a  particular  institution. 
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The  sample  survey  indicated  that  generally  the  local  ad- 
visory committee  is  organized  and  does  provide  to  the  local 
school  valuable  advice  which  is  used  in  program  development . 
An  example  of  increased  emphasis  in  this  area  is  the  60%  in- 
crease this  year  in  secondary  home  economics  advisory  commit- 
tees.  Some  teachers  have  indicated  that  the  committee  is  the 
real  catalyst  for  the  success  of  the  program.   However,  a  few 
(14)  teachers  who  were  interviewed  expressed  a  concern  that 
there  was  inadequate  provision  for  community  and  industry  in- 
put into  the  goals  of  the  program.   Secondary  school  advisory 
committees  seem  to  be  less  effective  than  those  at  the  post- 
secondary  level. 

A  project  designed  to  provide  more  information  to  stu- 
dents, parents,  counselors,  teachers,  administrators,  and 
employers  is  now  underway.   This  information,  to  be  provided 
through  television  and  radio  spot  advertisements  will  help 
bridge  the  information  gap  between  vocational  education  and 
the  public.   We  look  forward  to  the  successful  "airing"  of 
this  project  in  early  1973. 

To  What  Extent  Are  Employer  Needs  Considered  in  Program  Plan- 
ning? 

Through  the  use  of  a  statewide  survey  of  job  demands  the 
Employment  Security  Division  has  provided  an  estimated  projec- 
tion of  manpower  needs  through  1975.   This  projection  is  the 
best  information  available  for  planning  on  a  statewide  basis, 
but  it  appears  that  by  next  year  additional  information  should 
be  available  on  job  demands  in  Montana,  and  possibly  even  at 
the  county  level.   (See  page  17,  Goal  II.)   Employment  projec- 
tions are  still  needed  from  the  regional  and  national  levels 
for  planning  purposes. 

Several  of  the  schools  contacted  by  the  Council  have  in- 
dicated they  are  working  closely  with  employers,  through  ad- 
visory committees,  to  gain  a  perspective  on  local  manpower 
needs,  and  are  developing  curricula  with  this  information  in 
mind. 

The  Council's  opportunity  to  survey  employers  this  year 
has  been  limited  but  it  appears  that  many  employers  are  still 
unaware  of  the  curricula  at  the  post-secondary  vocational  edu- 
cation institutions  around  the  state.   According  to  the  Montana 
Manpower  Planning  Report  occupational  areas  with  shortages  of 
qualified  workers  are  timber  fallers,  log  equipment  operators, 
cooks,  waitresses,  maids,  power  linemen,  welders,  hardrock  miners, 
mechanics,  and  nurse  aides.   It  would  appear  that  at  least  some 
of  these  occupations  would  be  closely  related  to  seasonal  oper- 
ations and  may  be  of  only  temporary  duration.   On  the  other  hand 
some  jobs  appear  to  be  of  a  permanent  nature  and  may  deserve 
additional  consideration  in  program  planning  for  vocational  ed- 
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ucation.   End  of  year  enrollment  reports  compared  with  the  projections 
listed  in  part  two,  table  one  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1972  State  Plan  for 
Vocational  Education  indicate  considerable  discrepancy  in  some  service 
areas  between  the  projected  labor  demand  and  enrollment.   It  is  diff- 
icult to  estimate  the  number  of  people  who  must  be  trained  in  order 
to  fill  a  specific  number  of  jobs.   After  completing  training  stu- 
dents may  not  be  available  for  employment  in  their  area  of  training 
for  a  number  of  reasons:   (1)  They  may  seek  additional  schooling, 
(2)  They  may  seek  other  types  of  employment,  (3)  They  may  join  the 
military,  (4)  Women  may  marry  and  not  be  available  for  employment. 

Since  the  labor  force  participation  among  graduates  is  less  than 
100%  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  number  of  people  trained  exceed 
the  demand.   Presently,  it  appears  that  vocational  education  pro- 
grams at  the  secondary  and  post-secondary  level  are  overtraining 
or  over supplying  the  job  markets  in  some  areas  and  undersupplying 
the  job  market  in  others.   This  could  be  more  accurately  determined 
through  a  research  study  involving  the  supply  and  demand  concept  in 
relationship  to  vocational  education  training.   It  appears  that  at 
least  two  variables  now  make  it  difficult  to  match  the  job  supply 
and  demand  in  the  educational  training  area.   The  first  is  the  fact 
that  several  methods  are  used  to  describe  and  list  job  openings  by 
education,  labor,  and  industry.   The  second  is  that  even  considering 
the  most  valid  state  and  regionwide  employment  opportunity  data  av- 
ailable, there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  local  education  agency  will 
see  fit  to  conduct  programs  which  would  balance  the  supply  and  demand 
for  workers.   Overtraining  or  undertraining  could  be  the  result. 

To  What  Extent  Are  the  Educational  Institutions  Assuring  Job  Place- 
ments of  Graduates? 

According  to  results  of  the  sample  survey  of  high  school  vocat- 
ional education  programs  described  in  Goal  IV,  the  odds  are  that  a 
student  leaving  the  high  school  either  by  graduation  or  dropping  out 
receives  little  assistance  in  job  placement.   High  schools  in  Montana 
basically  are  still  geared  to  the  academic  preparation  of  students 
not  only  in  curriculum  but  also  in  guidance  and  counseling.   Job 
placement  has  not  been  accepted  as  a  significant  responsibility  of 
the  high  school  at  the  present  time.   The  most  encouraging  aspect  of 
the  placement  situation  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  some  teachers  at 
the  local  level  have  taken  on  the  extra  responibility  of  aiding  their 
students  in  locating  jobs.   This  is  of  significance  because  the  tea- 
cher has  the  opportunity  of  working  with  an  active  advisory  committee 
and  can  compare  job  needs  with  the  potential  of  his  students.   Excel- 
lent services  are  being  provided  the  students  by  this  method  but  much 
more  is  needed.   At  the  post-secondary  level  full  time  counselors  se- 
rve in  a  placement  capacity  and  work  closely  with  the  employment  agency, 
prospective  employers,  and  other  agencies  and  groups  in  assisting  the 
student  in  seeking  initial  employment.   Our  evaluation  information 
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does  not  indicate  how  much  assistance  is  given  to  students  fol- 
lowing initial  employment.   There  is  also  evidence  of  need  for 
placement  help  at  the  high  school  level.   According  to  a  recent 
study  (1971-1972) ,  secondary  students  and  their  parents  both 
felt  counselors  should  do  more  job  placement  of  students.   We 
encourage- such  assistance  by  secondary  and  post-secondary  schools 
working  cooperatively  with  all  agencies  that  offer  employment 
assistance. 

It  appears  that  a  high  percentage  of  the  1972  high  school 
graduates  with  vocational  training  have  chosen  to  go  on  to  col- 
lege.  This  tends  to  substantiate  the  supposition  that  many  stu- 
dents who  take  a  vocational  course  in  high  school  do  not  commit 
themselves  to  an  occupational  area. 

To  What  Extent  is  Vocational  Education  Involved  in  Manpower  De- 
velopment Programs  of  the  State? 

The  Montana  Manpower  Planning  Advisory  Council  now  in  oper- 
ation has  among  its  membership  the  director  of  Vocational  and 
Occupational  Skills  and  the  supervisor  of  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Activities  from  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.   Also  on  the  council  are  three  members  of 
the  Montana  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education.   A  total 
of  five  people  on  the  eighteen-member  manpower  council  have  either 
a  direct  or  indirect  involvement  in  vocational  education.   This 
Manpower  Council  is  the  planning  agency  for  various  manpower 
programs  including  the  manpower  development  programs  of  vocational 
education.   It  includes  a  cross  section  of  business,  management, 
labor,  education,  vocational  education,  and  other  governmental 
agencies . 

Vocational  education  administrators  are  involved  in  all  in- 
stitutional manpower  developmental  programs  with  the  exception  of 
some  programs  which  are  contracted  between  private  institutions 
and  other  organizations.   In  the  case  of  these  contracts  vocation- 
al education  administrators  are  not  specifically  involved  and  are 
sometimes  unaware  of  these  programs.   Vocational  education  admin- 
istrators are  aware  of  but  not  involved  in  programs  like  the  Job 
Corps.   Little  contact  apparently  is  maintained  with  private  vo- 
cational education  schools  within  the  state.   Administrators  have 
little  general  knowledge  of  types  of  programs  being  offered  and 
the  number  of  anticipated  job  applicants  that  will  be  turned  out 
by  the  private  schools. 

It  is  a  real  challenge  for  the  state  to  properly  coordinate 
the  multitude  of  public  and  private  manpower  programs  and  eliminate 
undue  overlap  and  duplication. 
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To  What  Extent  Are  Vocational  Education  Opportunities  Available 
to  All  People? 

The  largest  increase  in  vocational  education  opportunities 
took  place  at  the  secondary  level.   A  new  high  of  120  high  schools 
offered  some  vocational  education  to  their  students  this  past 
year.   The  actual  enrollment  increased  by  4,586  students  over 
FY  71,  although  43  high  schools  either  offered  no  vocational  ed- 
ucation, or  sent  students  to  schools  that  did.   Total  secondary 
vocational  education  enrollment  for  the  past  year  was  21,293 
students.   The  post-secondary  schools,  while  showing  an  increase 
enrollment  of  907  over  FY  71  did  not  fulfill  the  increased  de- 
mand for  training.   Evaluation  review  indicated  that  there  were 
students  unable  to  enroll  because  of  limited  post-secondary  vo- 
cational education  facilities. 

The  Advisory  Council  survey  indicated  many  students  specifically 
interested  in  vocational  education  felt  that  more  vocational  ed- 
ucation opportunities  would  be  desirable  in  their  high  school. 
Many  students  in  the  state  attend  small  high  schools  which  have 
limited  vocational  educational  opportunities.   The  larger  high 
schools  tend  to  provide  considerably  more  vocational  education 
opportunities  than  do  the  small  high  schools. 

At  the  post-secondary  level  the  five  post-secondary  centers 
are  providing  extensive  program  opportunities  for  people  beyond 
the  high  school  level.   Three  community  colleges  offer  several 
vocational  education  programs  as  a  part  of  their  curriculum. 
These  were  supplemented  by  vocational  education  programs  at 
Northern  Montana  College  and  by  a  post-secondary  program  in  the 
Bozeman  Public  School  System.   In  addition  to  programs  at  the 
secondary  and  post-secondary  level,  vocational  education  opport- 
unities are  available  in  many  communities  through  adult  education 
programs.   This  area,  however,  is  one  which  could  be  significantly 
increased  through  the  use  of  an  optional  one-mill  levy  by  the  local 
school  districts.   Of  the  163  operating  high  school  districts  in 
the  state  last  year  only  24  districts  chose  to  utilize  the  levy 
for  adult  education  purposes.   Only  fourteen  of  the  twenty-four 
districts  levied  the  full  one  mill.   Use  ranged  from  100%  to  20% 
of  the  mill. 

Meeting  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  was 
discussed  under  Goal  I  of  this  report,  but  it  might  be  repeated 
here  that  only  a  small  number  of  disadvantaged  (1670)  and  handi- 
capped (550)  students  were  given  specific  help  so  they  could 
succeed  in  vocational  education  programs.   Considerable  attention 
both  financially  and  procedurally  should  be  given  this  problem. 

What  Indications  Are  There  That  Students  Feel  Vocational  Education 
Adequately  Meets  Their  Needs? 

The  Council's  student  survey  was  designed  to  answer  this  quest- 
ion.  A  summary  of  this  survey  is  described  in  the  section  beginning 
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on  page  30.   Results  were  not  conclusive  but  there  are  indications 
that  in  general  both  secondary  and  post-secondary  students  find 
the  vocational  education  system  satisfactory. 

They  were  asked,  for  example,  to  rate  elements  of  the  program. 
Eighty-two  percent  of  secondary  students  in  the  sample,  and  95%  of 
post-secondary  students  rated  "pratical  application"  of  the  course 
of  study  to  job  requirements  as  "excellent"  or  "adequate".   Similar- 
ly those  who  rated  the  "overall  training  program"  excellent  or 
adequate  were  91%  of  the  high  school,  and  98%  of  the  post-secondary 
students  sampled.   They  were  less  generous  in  their  ratings  of 
classroom  laboratory  and  shop  facilities. 

They  were  overwhelmingly  appreciative  of  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing they  are  receiving.   Ninety-six  percent  of  the  high  school  stu- 
dents sampled,  rated  their  instruction  excellent  or  adequate. 
Seventy-seven  percent  of  post-secondary  students  rated  the  instruct- 
ion in  their  specialty  area  excellent  or  above  average. 

In  few  cases  during  the  survey  did  students  voice  criticism 
of  their  instructors;  but  several  volunteered  praise  and  appreciat- 
ion for  particular  teachers  in  specific  programs. 

The  job  placement  statistics  reviewed  indicate  that  those 
who  do  attend  post-secondary  vocational  programs  are  having  their 
needs  met.   Placements  range  near  90%  of  all  completions.   Figures 
on  total  numbers  of  students  enrolled  in  private  vocational  ed- 
ucation programs,  which  were  not  available,  would  assist  in  deter- 
mining how  adequately  the  vocational  education  programs  of  our 
public  schools  are  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people.   It  is  possible 
that  part  of  the  private  school  students  may  have  elected  their 
schools  because  training  in  their  chosen  area  was  not  available 
in  a  public  vocational  school. 

What  is  Being  Done  About  Occupational  Awareness  and  Orientation 
at  the  Elementary  Level? 

Item  10  on  page  27  of  this  report  describes  the  activity  at 
the  state  and  local  levels  relative  to  occupational  awareness  and 
orientation. 
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EVALUATION  GOAL  III 


TO  WHAT  EXTENT  HAVE  COUNCIL  RECOMMENDATIONS 
BEEN  GIVEN  DUE  CONSIDERATION? 


Advisory  Council  Recommendations  and  Action  Taken  Upon  Them, 


The  Advisory  Council  has  made  several  recommendations,  both 
general  and  specific,  directed  to  different  audiences  but  always 
with  the  goal  of  improving  vocational  education  in  Montana. 
Primarily  the  recommendations  were  directed  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  but  also,  at  least  indirectly,  to  the  Office  of  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Department  of  Labor,  state  and 
federal  legislative  bodies,  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocation- 
al Education,  United  States  Office  of  Education,  local  educational 
agencies,  and  the  general  public. 

More  than  five  hundred  copies  of  the  Second  Annual  Report 
were  distributed  to  the  governor,  State  Board  of  Education,  leg- 
islature, Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  local 
school  districts,  news  media,  general  public  and  many  other  aud- 
iences outside  the  state. 

The  Advisory  Council  is  encouraged  that  all  the  thirteen 
recommendations  made  in  the  Second  Annual  Report  have  been  given 
some  consideration.   Ten  of  them  were  given  extensive  emphasis 
and  were  partially  implemented  this  year. 

We  commend  the  cooperative  action  taken  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Dolores  Colburg 
and  her  staff.   The  following  are  recommendations  of  our  1971  report, 
and  the  action  taken  upon  them  so  far  as  the  Council  is  aware. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  ACTION 

1.  Greater  emphasis  be  placed  upon  The  entry-exit  follow-up  system 
securing  more  valid  data  on  is  now  operational  and  is  sun- 
dropouts.   The  Office  of  the  plying  enrollment  data.   A 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instr-  questionnaire  survey  of  high 
uction  should  give  first  prior-  school  dropouts  is  of  doubtful 
ity  to  making  the  entry-exit  value  (see  page  18) ,  but  is 
follow-up  system  fully  oper-  currently  being  upgraded.   Better 
ational.   Job  market  information  job  market  information  for 
must  be  collected  on  a  national,  Montana  is  now  available  from 
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regional,  state,  and  local 
basis.  The  cooperation  of 
all  agencies  with  such  in- 
formation is  needed. 


The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion seriously  review  the 
present  priorities  for  ex- 
penditures of  state  educa- 
tion dollars  and  place  ad- 
ditional emphasis  on  state 
supported  vocational  edu- 
cation.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment be  encouraged  to 
increase  its  support  of 
vocational  education  to 
an  amount  equal  to  that 
provided  by  the  state. 
Also,  school  districts 
especially  those  in  East- 
ern Montana  be  encouraged 
to  use  the  opitional  mill 
levy  for  adult  education. 
Use  of  this  levy  can  help 
to  bring  vocational  edu- 
cation to  those  unable  to 
reach  post-secondary  train- 
ing institutions. 

The  State  Board  make  every 
effort  to  solve  the  problem 
of  construction  of  the 
proposed  Great  Falls  build- 
ing.  Also,  the  State  Board 
should  take  action  to  re- 
solve the  problem  of  imbal- 
ance and  utilization  of  the 
post-secondary  facilities 
by  one  or  two  levels  of 
vocational  education  pro- 
grams . 


the  Employment  Security  Divison, 
and  the  Division  of  Planning 
and  Economic  Development  has 
acquired  a  system  that  will 
provide  employment  data  by 
counties  within  the  state. 
Data  on  the  regional  job  mar- 
ket are  still  not  available 
and  are  badly  needed. 

The  State  Board  of  Education 
has  recently  submitted  a  bud- 
get request  calling  for  a 
significant  increase  in  state 
funds  for  vocational  education. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  tried  to  increase  federal 
financial  support  for  voca- 
tional education,  but  during 
the  past  year  has  been  twice 
overruled  by  presidential  ve- 
toes.  School  districts  con- 
tinue to  make  little  use  of 
the  opitional  one-mill  levy 
for  adult  vocational  education. 


Proposed  legislation  has  been 
prepared  through  the  Office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  eliminate  con- 
struction effort  difficulties, 
and  specifically  the  problem 
tying  up  Great  Falls  constr- 
uction funds.   In  its  budget 
request  to  the  1973  legislature 
the  State  Board  of  Education 
has  provided  for  additional 
construction  funds  for  the 
Vocational  Education  Centers. 
One  local  school  district  has 
passed  a  bond  issue  to  provide 
adequate  vocational  education 
facilities  for  secondary  vocation- 
al students. 
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4.  The  Council  recommends  that  the 
state  place  a  greater  emphasis 
upon  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped. 


The  staff  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  respons- 
ible for  the  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  in  vocational  edu- 
cation has  developed  a  handbook 
to  help  local  schools  implement 
programs  for  these  citizens. 
Several  agencies  are  cooperative- 
ly planning  for  better  utiliza- 
tion of  the  limited  funds  avail- 
able to  provide  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  with  vocational  educ- 
ation opportunities;  but  signi- 
ficant increases  in  funding  are 
needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people. 


The  State  Board  of  Education 
utilize  the  information  from 
local  advisory  committies  and 
the  Office  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction 
and  cooperate  with  the  Montana 
Manpower  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Advisory  Council  in  coor- 
dinating program  planning  and 
development  of  vocational  ed- 
ucation programs  throughout 
the  state.   Also,  make  known 
to  other  manpower  planning 
groups  the  availability  of 
training  through  existing  state 
vocational  education  programs. 


Vocational  education  has  been 
represented  actively  on  the  Govern- 
or ' s  Manpower  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Advisory  Council  and  has 
participated  in  coordinated  pro- 
gram planning  and  development . 
Coordination  and  planning  among 
state  agencies  continues  to  be  a 
need  in  manpower  planning  and  train- 
ing programs  in  Montana. 


6.  State  Board  of  Education  take 
the  leadership  in  increasing 
and  improving  communication 
with  private  vocational  schools 


This  past  year,  communication  has 
been  improved  by  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  composed  of  private 
and  public  school  personnel  to 
work  cooperatively  on  developing 
recommendations  for  the  State  Board's 
consideration,  on  licensing  of 
private  schools  in  the  state  of 
Montana. 


Public  schools  make  job  place- 
ment of  the  students  as  import- 
ant a  responsibility  of  theirs 
as  the  actual  training  and  edu- 
cation of  the  student. 


The  post-secondary  vocational  educ- 
ation schools  have  put  additional 
emphasis  on  job  placement  in  the 
past  year,  and  there  are  some  in- 
dications that  the  secondary  schools 
are  assuming  more  responsibility 
for  placement  as  well.   There  is 
continued  need  for  cooperative  ef- 
forts in  job  placement  between  the 
schools  and  the  Employment  Security 
Division. 
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The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Mountain-Plains  Education  and 
Economic  Development  Program, 
Incorporated  located  at  the 
former  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base 
establish  an  advisory  committee 
to  the  center.   And  further 
suggests  that  Montana  Advisory 
Council  for  Vocational  Educat- 
ion be  represented  on  that  co- 
mittee. 


The  Mountain-Plains  Education 
and  Economic  Development  Pro- 
gram ,  Incorporated  to  date 
has  not  established  an  advisory 
committee,  and  it  appears  a 
committee  will  not  be  formed. 


9.  It  is  recommended  that  addit- 
ional publicity,  accurate  and 
timely  be  given  to  the  vocat- 
ional education  program. 


This  recommendation  has  received 
considerable  emphasis  from  the 
Office  of  Superintendent  of  Pu- 
blic Instruction.   A  cooperative- 
ly developed  project  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruct- 
ion, the  State  Advisory  Council 
for  Vocational  Education,  and  the 
National  Advisory  Council  for 
Vocational  Education  has  been 
prepared.   Television  and  radio 
spot  advertisement  of  vocational 
education  opportunities  for  Mon- 
tana youth  will  be  available  early 
in  Fiscal  Year  1973. 


10.  Elementary  schools  make  a 
strong  and  organized  effort 
to  provide  students  with  an 
awareness  of  vocations  which 
may  be  available  to  them  and 
how  the  education  system  is 
able  to  assit  them  in  pre- 
paring for  the  world  of  work. 


Through  the  leadership  of  the 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  career  ed- 
ucation from  kindergarten  thro- 
ugh adult  has  been  promoted.   One 
staff  member  of  the  Office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instru- 
ction has  been  assigned  to  provide 
leadership  from  that  office  in 
the  development  of  career  educa- 
tion.  Meetings  and  conferences 
have  been  held  and  are  being  plan- 
ned for  further  development  of 
career  education.   A  needs  asses- 
ment  will  be  conducted  during  Fiscal 
Year  1973  to  better  determine  the 
career  education  needs  in  Montana. 
A  few  schools  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  obligation  of  career  edu- 
cation and  are  providing  orientation 
and  awareness  opportunities  for  their 
elementary  students.   This  activity 
is  certainly  consistent  with  the 
intent  of  the  Advisory  Council  in 
the  area  of  occupational  awareness. 
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11.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
establish  standard  program 
and  course  titles  and  descrip- 
tion.  These  titles  should  be 
used  to  refer  to  any  program 
offerings. 


We  commend  the  State  Superintend- 
ent, the  State  Board,  and  the  lo- 
cal education  agencies  for  this 
movement  and  urge  continued  dev- 
elopment of  career  education. 

The  staff  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  is  presently 
working  on  this  problem.   Several 
meetings  have  been  held  with  those 
involved  in  offering  programs  at- 
tempting to  develop  a  standard 
procedure  for  identifying  programs 
and  courses.   This  will  need  cont- 
inued attention. 


12.  The  State  Board  take  appro- 
priate action  to  discourage 
post-secondary  schools  from 
advertising  courses  which 
they  do  not  actually  offer. 


This  problem  appears  to  be  receiving 
adequate  attention  from  the  Office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction.  With  the  cooperation  of 
those  involved  in  conducting  programs 
this  problem  should  soon  be  elim- 
inated . 


13.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
review  and  give  further  con- 
sideration to  the  recommend- 
ations contained  in  the  First 
Annual  Report  of  the  Montana 
Advisory  Council  for  Vocat- 
ional Education  submitted  in 
September  of  1970. 


Several  of  the  original  recommend- 
ations of  the  1970  plan  have  been 
given  additional  consideration  this 
past  year.   Additional  in-service 
training  of  teachers  and  guidelines 
for  vocational  education  for  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped 
have  been  developed.   A  new  plan 
for  vocational  education  for  1973 
is  now  available  for  local  planning 
and  should  be  of  considerable  value. 
Both  the  State  Board  and  the  Office 
of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instru- 
ction have  expressed  an  interest  in 
review  and  development  of  position 
statements,  and  policy  regarding 
vocational  education.   A  most  sig- 
nificant development  on  the  part 
of  the  State  Board  is  the  creation 
of  a  committee  for  vocational  educ- 
ation. 


The  entry-exit  follow-up  study  has 
been  put  into  partial  operation  and 
is  beginning  to  provide  data  neces- 
sary for  local  and  state  planning. 
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The  successful  implementation  of  several  council  recommendations 
has  been  achieved  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Governor's 
office,  State  Legislature,  State  Board  of  Education,  Office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Employment  Service.   The 
Council  is  encouraged  by  this  activity. 

Follow-through  will  be  made  by  the  Council  on  the  recommendations 
that  are  considered  in  need  of  expansion  and  redirection. 
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EVALUATION  GOAL  IV 


WHAT  DO  STUDENTS,  TEACHERS,  COUNSELORS  AND 
LOCAL  ADMINISTRATORS  SAY  ABOUT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION? 


A  questionnaire  survey  was  used,  in  combination  with  inter- 
views and  visitations  by  the  Advisory  Council,  to  learn  from  those 
actually  involved  in  the  state's  vocational  education  program, 
their  attitudes  and  evaluations  with  respect  to  its  operation  as 
it  applied  to  them.   Students  and  teachers,  as  well  as  adminis- 
trators and  counselors  were  included  in  the  survey,  and  some  of 
what  were  considered  their  more  significant  responses  are  sum- 
marized below. 

Several  observations  about  the  survey  should  be  made  first, 
however,  since  its  results  are  subject  to  several  kinds  of  pos- 
sible error.   First,  it  did  not  sample  the  entire  state  complex 
of  vocational  training  programs  noted  in  Table  11  on  page  35; 
but  was  limited  to  that  part  of  the  total  operated  by  the  public 
school  system.   Consequently  the  students  in  the  sample  are  over- 
whelmingly in  the  younger  age  groups,  with  the  mode  falling  in  ages 
16  through  19.   Eight  percent  of  the  state  population  falls  in 
this  age  range,  whereas  nearly  70  percent  of  the  student  sample 
did  so. 

Although  the  attempt  was  made,  in  selecting  the  sample,  to 
get  geographical  coverage  of  the  state  as  well  as  representation 
from  both  large  and  smaller  population  centers,  a  formal  sta- 
tistical sampling  procedure  was  not  used.   The  sample  included 
communities  with  three  of  the  five  designated  post-secondary  vo- 
cational education  centers  (Helena,  Butte,  and  Billings);  and  two 
with  colleges  providing  vocational  education  (Havre  and  Miles 
City),  and  two  smaller  communities  (Shepherd  and  Twin  Bridges) 
whose  secondary  vocational  education  had  been  aided  by  so-called 
"exemplary  program"  funds. 

Although  the  questionnaires  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
interview  were  designed  with  the  help  of  people  familiar  with 
the  design  and  use  of  written  questionnaires,  they  cannot  be 
regarded  as  sophisticated  instruments.   They  were  not,  for 
example,  validated  nor  pre-tested  on  an  extensive  sample,  and  in 
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practice  there  was  no  assurance  even  that  the  questionnaires 
would  be  completed.   Although  anonymity  for  the  respondents 
was  assured,  it  seems  likely  that  the  results  —  especially 
among  the  sample  of  70  or  so  teachers  —  are  vitiated  somewhat 
by  the  fact  that  the  subjects  may  not  have  been  completely 
candid  in  the  judgments  and  evaluations  made.   Incomplete  returns 
from  supervisors,  principals,  and  other  administrators  in  par- 
ticular made  it  hard  to  draw  valid  conclusions  from  their  responses. 

The  sample  consisted  of  651  secondary  and  456  post-secondary 
students  from  the  seven  school  systems  and  14  schools  and  colleges. 
All  of  the  secondary  and  97  percent  of  the  post-secondary  respond- 
ents were  full-time  students.   Marital  status  of  high  school 
students  was  not  checked,  but  a  third  of  the  post-secondary  were 
either  married,  widowed,  divorced  or  separated.   Males  and  fe- 
males were  evenly  represented  in  the  sample  of  those  in  post- 
secondary  training  while  boys  out-numbered  girls  by  6  to  4  among 
the  secondary  students.   All  the  fields  of  vocational  study  were 
represented,  although  some  programs  are  confined  to  the  secondary 
level  while  others  are  given  only  in  the  post-secondary  schools. 

There  was  evidence  that  at  the  secondary  level  at  least, 
distinctions  between  what  we  call  "vocational  education"  and  other 
courses  are  not  necessarily  recognized  by  the  students.   They  were 
asked,  for  example,  whether  the  course  they  are  taking  is  regard- 
ed suitable  training  for  the  job  they  would  like  to  have.   Near- 
ly half  the  high  school  sample  answered  "no"  for  various  reasons 
while  92%  of  the  post-secondary  answered  "yes"  with  or  without 
some  qualifications.   Asked  how  many  times  they  talked  with  teachers 
or  counselors  in  selecting  the  vocational  course  they  are  taking, 
42%  of  the  secondary  students  noted  they  had  never  talked  with  a 
counselor,  and  64%  had  never  talked  to  a  teacher. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  in  general,  vo- 
cational education  students  in  the  sample  regarded  with  approval 
the  courses  they  are  taking,  and  the  way  they  are  being  taught. 
The  ranking  used  most  often  in  commenting  on  the  instructors, 
counselors,  facilities,  and  teaching  materials,  as  well  as  the 
training  program  and  its  administration,  was  "Adequate",  with  two 
exceptions.   Among  the  nearly  460  post-secondarv  respondendents, 
the  category  used  most  often  to  describe  "Advice  and  Help  from 
Teachers",  and  "Practical  Application  of  Course  Work  to  Job  Re- 
quirements" was  "Excellent".   Combined  counts  of  "Excellent,"  and 
"Adequate"  rankings  of  all  items  ranged  from  79  to  96  percent 
among  the  secondary  students,  and  from  84  to  98  percent  for  the 
post-secondary . 

In  spite  of  these  generally  high  rankings,  however,  it  is 
perhaps  significant  to  note  that  one  of  the  choices  given  the 
student  was  the  ranking  "Very  Poor."  There  was  no  program  in  the 
sample  in  which  this  rating  was  not  used  by  some  students  to  rate 
some  aspects  of  their  program.   The  categories  on  which  it  was 
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used  most  seldom,  by  both  levels  of  instruction,  were  "Over-all 
Training  Program"  and  "Ability  of  Instructors  to  Teach."  The 
categories  on  which  it  was  used  most  often  among  secondary  stu- 
dents were  "Advice  and  Help  from  Counselors"  and  "Over-all  School 
Administration."  Among  post-secondary  trainees  they  were  "Ade- 
quacy of  Laboratory  or  Shop,"  and  "Adequacy  of  Classrooms." 
This  corresponded  fairly  closely  with  the  way  teachers  in  the 
survey  ranked  elements  of  their  teaching  situations.   The  ranking 
of  "Inadequate"  was  used  most  often  by  them  to  describe  labor- 
atory, shop,  and  other  facilities  for  teaching. 

Secondary  students  were  asked  in  this  connection  how  they 
felt  vocational  education  was  generally  regarded  in  their  high 
schools,  since  it  was  only  a  part  of  the  total  curriculum.   Over 
two-thirds  of  their  responses  indicated  generally  favorable  at- 
titudes.  Among  the  30  percent  negative  attitudes  claimed  toward 
vocational  education  were  such  comments  as  "teachers  feel  it's  for 
losers;"  "opposed  to  it  because  it  requires  more  work;"  "college 
education  (considered)  more  important;"  "downgraded  by  other 
students;"  or  "not  given  attention  it  deserves." 

Students  were  asked  for  suggestions  on  improvement  of  vo- 
cational education  they  had  experienced  bo  far,  and  teachers  were 
asked  what  they  regarded  the  greatest  obstacles  to  good  teaching 
as  they  would  like  to  accomplish  it.   Not  surprisingly,  the  re- 
sponses of  students  varied  according  to  which  level  they  were  in, 
and  also  varied  between  school  systems.   High  school  respondents 
tended  to  stress  needs  for  more  and  better  equipment  —  except 
those  in  communities  where  they  shared  facilities  with  the  post- 
secondary  vocational  educational  school.   Post-secondary  students 
also  suggested  need  for  more  equipment;  but  both  they  and  the 
teacher  sample  stressed  needs  for  more  space,  allowing  for  less 
crowding  with  consequent  better  attention  to  individual  needs. 
Lack  of  space  and  time  to  do  a  good  teaching  job  was  the  subject 
of  half  the  suggestions  for  improvement  offered  by  teachers. 

Two  other  items  from  the  questionnaire  answered  by  teachers 
are  worthy  of  note.   One  asked  how  many  times  during  the  past  year 
the  teacher  had  been  visited  by  the  supervisor  in  his  or  her  field, 
from  the  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.   The 
results,  if  this  sample  of  69  teachers  is  representative,  showed 
that  this  kind  of  communication  is  (for  whatever  reasons)  fairly 
rare.   'Forty  percent  answered   "Never,"  and  another  43  percent 
gave  either  once  or  twice  as  the  number  of  times  this  kind  of 
contact  was  made.   Teacher  attitudes  toward  the  scarcity  of  such 
visits  varied  from  resentment  to  acceptance  of  the  situation  on 
the  grounds  that  the  time  of  the  supervisors  could  probably  be 
used  more  profitably  elsewhere.   This  latter  attitude  was  some- 
what more  characteristic  of  teachers  in  the  larger  school  systems. 
In  the  sample  of  small  districts  in  the  survey  there  was  evidence 
not  only  of  need  for  help,  but  in  some  cases  an  ignorance  of  the 
availability  o"  such  assistance. 
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Another  question  had  to  do  with  time  SDent  bv  the  teacher 
during  school  hours  or  at  other  times,  with  student  vocational 
educational  organizations.   Twenty-one  of  the  69  had  responsibil- 
ity for  such  youth  organizations,  averaging  something  over  3^ 
hours  a  week  during  school  time,  and  over  4^  after  school  in 
these  activities. 
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Table  10 
Sources  of  Funding  for  Vocational  Education 


and  Training  Programs  in  Montana 

Local  Funds 

(a)  County  and  Municipal  property  taxes 

State  Funds 

(b)  Educational  Foundation  Program 

(c)  Earmarked  State  Appropriations 

Federal  Funds 

(d)  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968 

(e)  Department  of  Labor: 

(e^)  Manpower  Development  and  Training 

(e2)  Work  Incentive  Program 

(63)  Concentrated  Employment  Program 

(e^)  On-Job  Training  Program 

(ec)  Job  Opportunities  in  the  Business  Sector 

(f)  Health  Education  and  Welfare 
(f^)  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

(f2)  Office  of  Education  Discretionary  Funds 

(g)  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(g^)  Public  Service  Career  Program 
(g2)  Job  Corps 

(h)  Department  of  the  Interior 

(h^)  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Programs 

Private  Funds 

(i)  Organized  Labor  Apprenticeship  Training 
(j)  Tuition  for  Private  Schools  and  Colleges 
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Table  11 

Vocational  Training  Programs  in  Montana, 
and  Sources  of  their  Funding 


PROGRAM 


SOURCES  OF  FUNDING* 


1.  Secondary  Education 

2.  Post-Secondary  Vocational  Center 

3.  Adult  Education 


(a)  (b)  (c)  (d) 
(a)  (c)  (d)  (ei) 
(a)  (c)  (d) 


4.  Training  for  Disadvantaged 

5.  Training  for  Handicapped 

6.  Community  College  Post-Secondary 
Vocational  Training 

7.  Bozeman  Post-Secondary  Vocational 
Training 

8.  Northern  Montana  College  Post- 
Secondary  Vocational  Education 

9.  Adult  programs  at  2,6,7  (above) 


(a)  (d)  (ei)  (e2)  (e3) 

(a)  (b)  (c)  (d)  (ei)  (e2)  (e3)  (fi_) 

(a)  (c)  (d)  (ei)  (hi) 


(a)  (c)  (d)  (ei) 

(c)  (d)  (en)  (hi_) 

(a)  (c)  (d) 


10.  MDTA  (Manpower  Development) 

11.  WIN  (Work-Incentive) 

12.  CEP  (Concentrated  Employment) 

13.  PSC  (Public  Service  Careers) 

14.  Vocational  Rehabilation  (Sheltered 
Workshops,  out  of  state  schools) 

15.  OJT  (On-Job  Training) 


(c)  (el) 
(c)  (e2) 
(e3) 

(gx) 

(c)  Cex)  (fi) 
(e4) 


16.  JOBS  (Job  Opportunities  in  Business)  (e,-) 

17.  Apprenticeship  Training  (ij 

18.  Programs  for  Indians  (h-, ) 


19.  Mountain-Plains  Regional  Center 
(Glasgow  Air  Force  Base) 

20.  Job  Corps  Training  Centers 

21.  Pine  Hills  (School) 
Mountain  View  (School) 

22.  Private  Schools 


(f2) 
(g2) 

(c)  (d) 
(j) 


*See  table  10  for  identification  of  source 
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Chart  1 


Montana  Vocational  Education  and  Training 

Programs,  by  Trainee  Age  Group,  Classification, 

and  Source  of  Funding* 


Classification 

AGE          GROUPS 

Youth 

Post -Secondary 

Adult 

"Normal " 

Population 

ffi 

(   17      )      (   22     ) 

®   © 

(     17    )(22      ) 

Handicapped 

m  A 

A 

S. 

Disadvantaged 

0 

[A   "l7|[l6~|  [20 

TOB 

Low  Income 

12 



12              13 

/i]\      12 

Minorities 

f 

18        19 

|      1 1 

0   0  0 

18          L9 

Penal  Pop. 

!     j^        12 

©        u 

1        & 

*  Sources  of  Funding 
Local 


State 

Federal 

Private 


CD 


*  Program  Identification: 

Numbers  1  through  22  see  table 
11,  page  35. 
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APPENDIX  A 


MONTANA  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Mrs.  Linda  Skaar,  Chairman 
Bozeman 

Joe  Crosswhite,  Vice-chairman 
Columbia  Falls 


Patrick  J.  Kelly 
Miles  City 

William  Korizek 
Helena 


Fred  Barrett 
Helena 


Wesley  Lambert 
Fort  Benton 


Carl  T.  Blaskovich,  Jr. 
Anaconda 


Wallace  E.  McCulloch 
Kalispell 


Jack  C.  Carver 
Helena 

William  Casto 
Helena 


Francis  T.  Peterson 
Miles  City 

Joe  A.  Renders 
Great  Falls 


William  L.  Erickson 
Havre 


Perry  F.  Roys 
Helena 


Jack  Gunderson 
Power 


Harold  L.  Wenaas 
Great  Falls 


S.  Gregory  Hamlin,  Jr 
Helena 


Mrs.  Tom  Yellowtail 
Wyola 


William  A.  Ball,  Executive  Director 
Helena 

Evaluation  Committee:   Richard  Draper*,  Chairman;  Wallace 
McCulloch,  Frank  Peterson,  Pat  Kelly,  Joe  Renders,  and  Linda  Skaar 


*Mr.  Draper  is  the  alternate  member  to  the  Council  for  Mr.  Roys. 
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APPENDIX  B 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


Governor  Forrest  H.  Anderson  (ex  officio),  President 
Helena 

Superintendent  Dolores  Colburg  (ex  officio) ,  Executive  Officer  for 
Helena  Vocational  Education 

Attorney  General  Robert  L.  Woodahl  (ex  officio) 
Helena 

Mrs.  Marjorie  King 
Winnett 

Boynton  G.  Paige 
Philipsburg 

John  D.  French 
Ronan 

Fred  H.  Mielke 
Havre 

T.T.  Heberly 
Havre 

Mrs.  Harriett  Meloy 
Helena 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Anthony  M.  Brown 
Great  Falls 

Mrs.  Louise  R.  Gait 
Helena 

Robert  Sorenson,  Student  Representative  (non-voting) 
Missoula 
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APPENDIX  C 


RESOLUTIONS  SUBMITTED 
TO 
STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
SEPTEMBER  1972 


I.   Career  Education 

Whereas  -  There  are  20,000  possible  careers  in  America,  diverse 
enough  to  encompass  everyone's  abilities,  and 

Whereas  -  2.5  million  young  people  each  year  graduate  from  high 
school  or  college  with  no  planned  career  and  few,  if 
any,  marketable  skills,  and 

Whereas  -  Career  education  is  a  motivating  and  goal-setting 
adventure  in  education,  and 

Whereas  -  Career  education  is  a  systematic  way  to  acquaint 

students  with  the  world  of  work  in  the  elementary  and 
junior  high  years  and  to  prepare  them  in  high  school 
and  post-secondary  education  to  advance  in  a  career 
field  carefully  chosen,  and 

Whereas  -  Career  education  is  a  way  for  adults  to  re-enter 

formal  education  and  upgrade  their  skills  in  their 
career  field  or  to  enter  a  new  field,  and 

Whereas  -  Career  education  has  been  designated  the  number  one 
priority  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  bv  S.P. 
Marland  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 

Whereas  -  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  made  Career 
Education  a  White  House  Priority,  giving  it  special 
emphasis  in  his  1972  State  of  the  Union  Message  to 
Congress,  and 

Whereas  -  Members  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
have  pledged  a  major  effort  to  gain  legislative  and 
public  endorsement  in  individual  states; 


Therefore  be  it  resolved  that:   The  Montana  Advisory  Council  for 
Vocational  Education  go  on  record  in  favor  of  the  Career  Education 
concept  and  recommend  the  State  Board  of  Education,  as  the  highest 
policy  making  Board  for  Education  in  Montana,  accept  the  concept 
and  reflect  such  acceptance  in  its  biennium  budget  in  support  of 
education  in  Montana. 
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II.   Post-Secondary  Vocational  Education 

Whereas  -  Post-secondary  vocational  education  is  extremely  im- 
portant because  at  this  level,  education  hits  hard  at 
preparation  for  vocational  and  technical  occupations,  and 

Whereas  -  The  age  group  served  by  post-secondary  vocational  edu- 
cation is  exceedingly  important  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  nation,  and 

Whereas  -  It  is  predicted  that  only  15-20  percent  of  the  jobs  of 
the  present  and  future  are  going  to  demand  training  of 
a  baccalaureate  degree  or  higher,  and 

Whereas  -  The  system  of  learning  skills  at  home  or  on  the  farm  is 
being  lost  as  the  agrarian  society  becomes  urban  and 
suburban  in  living  habits,  and 

Whereas  -  Vocational  education  is  recognized  by  business  and  in- 
dustry and  honored  as  a  preemployment  requirement,  and 

Whereas  -  More  and  more  employers  request  preparation  or  exper- 
ience as  an  employment  requirement,  and 

Whereas  -  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  enacted  legislation 
with  specific  emphasis  on  post-secondary  vocational  edu- 
cation to  assist  each  state  in  strengthening  and  expand- 
ing post-secondary  vocational  education,  and 

Whereas  -  The  demand  for  post-secondary  vocational  education  by 
students  is  far  from  being  met  in  Montana,  and 

Whereas  -  Montana,  until  1969,  did  little  in  the  way  of  post- 
secondary  vocational  education  has  yet  a  great  distance 
to  go  to  catch  up  in  this  area  of  education,  (only  6.2 
percent  of  age  20-24  people  in  Montana  are  enrolled  in 
post-secondary  vocational  education) ,  and 

Whereas  -  Of  all  those  persons  in  Montana  receiving  vocational 

education,  manpower  training,  or  apprenticeship  training, 
90  percent  of  the  training  is  done  by  the  vocational 
education  system; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that:  The  Montana  State  Advisory  Council 
go  on  record  in  favor  of  additional  state  legislative  support  for 
post-secondary  vocational  education  and  recommends  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  that  the  Board  give  strong  budget  and  adminis- 
trative support  to  post-secondary  vocational  education. 
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III.   State  Appropriations  For  Vocational  Education 

Whereas  -  Educational  costs  at  the  local  level  are  experiencing 
the  same  cost  of  living  increase  that  business  and 
private  families  are  experiencing,  and 

Whereas  -  Vocational  education  expenditures  are  sometimes  greater 
than  regular  education  costs,  and 

Whereas  -  This  additional  cost  at  the  local  level  creates  an  undue 
constraint  on  vocational  educational  opportunities  for 
students  because  of  local  budget  limitations,  and 

Whereas  -  Montana  ranks  32nd  out  of  50  states  in  enrollment  in 
vocational  education  per  1000  population  with  onlv  39 
out  of  every  1000  enrolled  in  any  type  of  vocational 
education,  and 

Whereas  -  Every  citizen  has  the  right  to  equal  educational  op- 
portunity whatever  his  educational  pursuit  may  be,  and 

Whereas  -  The  most  appropriate  method  of  providing  this  equality 
is  through  direct  state  and  federal  appropriation  of 
funds  for  vocational  education; 


Therefore  be  it  resolved  that:   The  Montana   State  Advisorv  Council 
for  Vocational  Education  go  on  record  in  support  of  significc  itly 
increased  state  appropriations  for  all  vocational  education  and 
recommends  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  submit  to  the  legis- 
lature an  appropriation  request  reflecting  a  significant  increase 
of  state  funds  for  vocational  education. 


IV.   Post-Secondary  Vocational  Technical  Facilities 

Whereas  -  The  past  four  years  history  of  vocational  education 

indicates  a  100  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  vo- 
cational education  students  in  Montana,  and 

Whereas  -  Adequate  vocational  education  facilities  now  are  in 
critically  short  supply  because  of  this  tremendous 
student  increase,  and 

Whereas  -  Present  vocational  education  facilities  are  unable  to 

meet  the  demands  now  made  upon  them  by  Montana  students,  and 

Whereas  -  The  vocational  education  enrollment  trend  is  predicted 
to  continue  throughout  the  next  two  decades,  and 
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Whereas  -  The  need  for  additional  vocational  education  facilities 
needs  immediate  attention,  and 

Whereas  -  It  is  conceivable  that  several  different  avenues  are 
possible  in  the  development  of  adequate  vocational 
education  facilities; 


Therefore  be  it  resolved  that:   The  Montana  State  Advisory  Council 
go  on  record  in  favor  of  a  continued  systematic  development  of  post- 
secondary  vocational  education  facilities  and  recommend  the  State 
Board  of  Education  propose  and  support  legislative  action  which 
would  eliminate  the  present  dilemma  regarding  the  leasing,  purchasing , 
or  construction  of  adequate  post-secondary  vocational  education 
facilities  and  provide  financial  means  to  meet  the  facility  needs 
of  present  and  future  post-secondary  vocational  education  that  Montana 
youth  and  adults  may  be  more  adequately  provided  the  educational 
opportunity  expressed  in  Article  X  of  the  newly  adopted  constitution 
of  Montana. 


V.   Status  of  Vocational  Education 

Whereas  -  Vocational  Education  is  an  educational  component  that  is 
involved  in  all  levels  of  education  including  elementary 
through  adult,  and 

Whereas  -  The  growth  and  development  of  Montana  vocational  education 
has  been  outstanding  in  the  past  three  years,  and 

Whereas  -  Available  data  indicates  that  student  demand  for  such 
educational  opportunities  is  only  emerging,  and 

Whereas  -  The  financial  resources  of  the  state  of  Montana  must  be 
carefully  distributed  to  adequately  provide  for  the 
education  and  well  being  of  its  citizenry,  and 

Whereas  -  The  maximum  development  of  Montana's  human  resources 

is  greatly  dependent  upon  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  all  citizens,  and 

Whereas  -  Such  development  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  entire 
state  of  Montana,  and 

Whereas  -  The  adoption  of  the  new  Montana  constitution,  the  creation 
of  the  Department  of  Education  forthcoming  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Executive  Reorganization  Law  of  1971  and 
new  federal  legislation  for  post-secondary  vocational  edu- 
cation each  provide  unique  and  in  some  cases  critcally  im- 
portant problems  to  the  overall  administration  of  vocational 
education,  and 
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Whereas  -  A  continued  systematic  and  orderly  development  of 

vocational  education  is  called  for  in  present  state 
statutes; 


Therefore  be  it  resolved  that:   The  Montana  State  Advisory  Council 
go  on  record  in  support  of  a  thorough  review  of  the  legislative 
status  of  vocational  education.   Further,  we  recommend  the  State 
Board  of  Education  promote  such  a  study  and  they  request  the  assist- 
ance of  all  available  sources  to  conduct  this  review  and  to  prepare 
proposed  legislation  recommended  by  the  review. 
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Appendix  D 
Secondary,  Post-Secondary,  Adult  Public  Vocational 
Education  Enrollments  Compared  to  Projected  Needs 
for  Manpower  —  1972 


Relationship  of  Enrollments  to  Projected  Needs 
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